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fore. And the same verdict, mutatis mutandis, must be passed upon 
his treatment of the whole activity of the Peace Conference. 

A. F. Whvte. 
London. 

Procopius. English translation by H. B. Dewing. New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Six volumes. Volumes I-III, 1914-1919. 
— xvi, 583; 488; 452 pp. 

These three volumes contain the first five books and the first fifteen 
chapters of the sixth book of Procopius 's History of the Wars, dealing 
with the Persian wars, the Vandalic wars, the Gothic wars to 539 A. D. 
and with the Herulians. The text given is that of Haury. The 
translation is literal as a rule but quite readable. Procopius is diffi- 
cult to translate, but even the most meticulous historian need not 
quarrel over the accuracy of a translation which is printed on pages 
opposite the original text. Each volume contains an excellent analyti- 
cal index of proper names of persons and places. Succeeding volumes 
will contain the remainder of the Gothic War, the Buildings and the 
Secret History. 

Since the decline of interest and academic requirements in classical 
languages and an increasing emphasis on modern history are producing 
in this country historians who have "small Latin and less Greek", 
this publication is of particular value. H. Holcroft put the History 
of the Wars into English in 1653 ; an anonymous author, the Secret 
History in 1674 ; and Aubrey Stewart, the Buildings in 1886; Cousin 
summarized Procopius in French in 1685 ; Coste translated extensive 
excerpts into German in the Leipzig series, Die Geschichtschreiber der 
Deutschen Vorzeit; and Comparetti put all of Procopius into Italian 
in 1898. There are, of course, Latin versions of the narratives. It is 
our purpose here, in the light of some sixty years of study of his text 
by scholars of many lands, to make some estimate of the worth of Pro- 
copius as a source in regard to the facts of which he wrote. 

In a passage near the beginning of his continuation of Procopius's 
History, Agathias remarks : " Procopius of Caesarea has written very 
exactly what took place during the reign of Justinian." We cannot 
tell to a certainty whether or not, in this sentence, Agathias was de- 
nying the value of those portions of the History which deal with events 
prior to the reign of Justinian. But the fact is that in the preliminary 
chapters which Procopius writes before he begins the more detailed 
and more slowly moving main narrative of each war, his work is not 
very accurate and is far from complete. His chronology is not always 
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sufficiently exact for good source material, as Kirchner has shown with 
regard to the Persian affairs, Schulz with regard to the Vandals and 
Eckhardt with regard to the Goths. Indeed this lack of precise dating 
of events is similarly a frequent disadvantage in the main portions of 
the reports of the very wars of which the field secretary was an eye 
witness, e. g., we can date the opening of the Asinarian Gate only by 
getting the year from Procopius and the day and the month from Mar- 
cellinus Comes. But even Procopius's division into years is as awkward 
for the modern reader as the chronology of Theophanes, until he has 
read Eckhardt's analysis of the special system which was used. Dew- 
ing has remedied this fault to a great extent by making marginal nota- 
tions as to the dates of most of the important events. 

In the events themselves, included in these preliminary historical 
summaries in which Procopius is laying the background for what is 
more especially his own history, he has been contradicted and criticized 
by German scholars since i860 in a long series of dissertations and 
programs. They have taken the word of Malalas against his without 
question, they have quoted Theophanes to his confusion and they have 
called as witness against him the much later Chronicon Paschale, and 
they have even cast doubts upon the very existence of the "Persian 
accounts" and the "Armenian history" to which he refers. They 
have gone further than that. They have found phrases and clauses 
and situations and analogies in Herodotus and Thucydides and have, 
especially Braun and Bruckner, accused him of distorting facts to his 
own glory and that of Belisarius and of making up incidents out of 
whole cloth, simply because he had found them interesting when he 
read classical accounts similar to them in Herodotus and Thucydides. 

These accusations might be reasonable enough if they were confined 
to sketches for which Procopius was not a contemporary reporter and 
has never been considered especially valuable as a source. Criticism 
of these portions of Procopius is perfectly allowable and scarcely dam- 
ages his reputation. It is even valuable, for it improves a text for 
which he probably had insufficient sources or perhaps none at all, save 
for traditional reports; and it is valuable, perhaps, as practice for 
scholars in handling source material and in learning the untrustworth- 
iness of any but well authenticated contemporary accounts. But to 
extend this unfavorable frame of mind in reading of events which Pro- 
copius himself witnessed and to prefer Malalas simply because he 
seems to read " like an official bulletin " when we scarcely know what 
an official bulletin of that time reads like, seems like stretching a point 
too far. 
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Haury entered the Procopian field in the last few years of the nine- 
teenth century and frankly attacked the detractors. He was at 
some pains to show that some of the very scenes on the Persian fron- 
tier which Braun and Bruckner had deemed mere fabrications, in imita- 
tion of Herodotus and Thucydides, were corroborated by such sources 
as Faustus of Byzantium, Zacharias of Mitylene and Josua Stylites. 
He showed that the education of Procopius was classical in character 
and that some of the very phrases in question were as evident in other 
writers of about the same time as in Procopius. And so, of very late 
years, there has been a reaction in favor of the Caesarean. The 
ecclesiastical history of Socrates Scolasticus may tell us more of Theo- 
dosius ; Malalas may be fuller concerning the events of the year 529 ; 
Theophylact and Theophanes may be less partisan with regard to Ger- 
manus; but, on the whole, we find that Procopius, as Agathias says, 
is a fairly trustworthy source concerning the events which took place 
during the reign of Justinian. He is frequently corroborated by careful 
investigation ; and his testimony is preferred on occasion by Haury to 
that of John of Antioch, and by Hodgkin to that of " the hasty and 
ignorant Jordanes." Bury and Hodgkin may dispute over the clarity 
of a passage about a line of mills or another about a formation for 
battle. Yet the fact remains that for the major portion of his History 
of the Wars, particularly in the detailed portions relating to campaigns 
and to diplomatic ultimata, he is practically our only source. If we 
recognize the general limitations which have been so frequently pointed 
out concerning him and take all that he says only after weighing it 
critically with the methods of historical and of psychological analysis, 
we can still accept him as a valuable authority. 

The limitations of Procopius are five-fold : his chronology ; his par- 
tisanship, especially evident with regard to Belisarius in the battle at 
Callicinum, to Justinian over Italian reenforcements and to the deeds 
of Germanus ; his fondness for legends which even he himself repeats 
with hesitancy and doubt ; his inclination to attribute events to the 
whims of fortune instead of to more definite causes ; and a goodly 
number of minor inconsistencies, such as his changing attitude toward 
the Franks, so vigorously flayed by Bruckner, his forgetfulness of the 
effect of the Plague of 542 on military campaigns, so keenly criticized 
by Bury and his archaic insistence on classic names like Massagetae, 
Epidamnus and Byzantium. 

Among his distinct virtues may be pointed out his valuable details 
concerning military operations. His characterizations of monarchs are 
good. But more remarkable still, for his time, is the general artistic 
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form of the histories, fairly well proportioned and interesting, dealing 

not only with purely military affairs or court intrigues, but with riots in 

the city and sickness over the countryside, even of commercial treaties 

of distant nations — and relating these, though not of course so well as 

the modern historian would do, to the general history of the period. 

Elbridge Colby. 
University of Minnesota. 

The Six-Hour Day and Other Industrial Questions. By LORD 
Leverhulme. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1919. — xv, 
344 PP- 

Man to Man : The Story of Industrial Democracy. By John 
Leitch. New York, B. C. Forbes Company, 1919. — 294 pp. 

In the United States today the problem of industrial relations shares 
first honors in public interest with the League of Nations. Consider- 
able interest therefore attaches to accounts of two of the few outstand- 
ing successes in the relation of employer and employee. Lord Lever- 
hulme, the wealthy British soap manufacturer, with plants scattered 
over the world and with a business valued in the hundreds of millions, 
apparently has no trouble with labor, and his assurance from the success 
of his plans has led him to apply his theories to society in general. 
John Leitch, a former employee, has met with brilliant success here in 
America in the application of his plan, which is usually remembered 
as the one calling for an industrial House of Representatives, Senate 
and Cabinet. Leitch has put his plan in operation in more than twenty 
widely different industries, in various parts of the United States where 
relations between employer and employee ranged from bad to worse ; 
and he has with few exceptions, apparently, succeeded remarkably. 
How have these two men accomplished such results? Do we find here 
the clue which, if followed by others, will bring peace and mutual 
satisfaction out of the turmoil which seems to threaten at times even 
the foundations of our social order? 

Lord Leverhulme's success in his relations with employees seems to 
have been due to high wages, profit sharing (co-partnership) , welfare- 
work, good housing and short hours. Most of his success is the result 
of what may be characterized as an extension of the concept of welfare 
work, giving a rather broad and generous definition to that term. The 
idea of welfare work is the provision by the employer for the welfare 
of employees that makes them healthier, happier and thereby more 
efficient. Most welfare work is quite limited, being confined to locker- 



